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Notice of Annual Meeting of the Voting Members 
of the 
American Society for Psychical Research, Inc. 


The Annual Meeting of the Voting Members of the American 
Society for Psychical Research, Inc., will be held at the office of the 
Society, 880 Fifth Avenue, Suite “1A,” Borough of Manhattan, 
City of New York, on Tuesday, January 25, 1949, at 4:00 o’clock 
in the afternoon, for the election of five Trustees and for the trans- 
action of such other business as may properly come before the 
meeting. 


Lydia W. Allison, Secretary 


Lectures 
Dr. Robert H. Thouless, of the University of Cambridge, England, 
and a former President of the Society for Psychical Research 
(London), has recently been in the United States lecturing on psy- 
chology and parapsychology. On Friday evening, November 12, 1948, 
he addressed the members of this Society at the George Washington 
Assembly Hall, 3 West 51st Street. The subject of his lecture was: 


“Psychical Research and General Psychology.” 


Dr. J. B. Rhine, of the Parapsychology Laboratory, Duke Uni- 
versity, addressed the members of the Society at the George Wash- 
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ington Assembly Hall on Friday evening, December 10, 1948. His 
subject was: 


“A Scientific Approach to the Question of Survival.” 
Both lectures were followed by a question and discussion period 
in which many members participated. The lectures were arranged 


by the Lecture Committee, of which Mr. Arthur Goadby is the 
Chairman. 


Medical Section 


Since February, 1948, when the Medical Section of the American 
Society for Psychical Research was formally affiliated with the 
parent organization, seven lecture meetings for members have been 
held. Speakers and their topics were: 

Maich 4th, “The Psychic Pathology of Everyday Life,” Jule Eisen- 
bud, M.D. 

April Ist, ‘“Neurobiological Aspects of Telepathy,” Jan Ehren- 
wald, M.D. 

May 6th, “Telepathy in the Course of Analytic Therapy,” Montague 
Ullman, M.D. 

June 3rd, “Correlation of Physiological and Psychic States,” Cor- 
nelius Traeger, M.D., and “A Proposed Psi-Questionnaire,” 
Jan Ehrenwald, M.D. 

September 30th, “Psychotherapy and the Telepathy Hypothesis,” 
Jan Ehrenwald, M.D. 

October 28th, “The Uncovering and Handling of Telepathic Dreams 
in Analysis,” Jule Eisenbud, M.D. 

December 2nd, “A Possible Factor in the Production of Paranormal 
Phenomena,” Geraldine Pederson-Krag, M.D. 





A Brief History of the Divining Rod 
in the United States, II 


EDWARD KATZ AND PETER PAULSON 


In the October, 1948 issue of this JouRNAL we outlined the early 
history of the art of divining in the United States and followed with 
a brief discussion of the economic factors involved in solving water 
shortages. We also presented material from various sources which 
described the diviner as an individual and summarized the attitudes 
toward divining of both dowsers and investigators. In this part of 
our study we will consider the general theory of divining together 


with American experiments and the present status of the Barrett- 
Besterman theory. 


V. General Theory of Divining: Some Suggestions 
From American Experience 


In attempting to bring some order out of this chaos of opinion, 
we shall follow in this section the topical outline of Barrett and 
Besterman in their work The Divining Rod. We shall present the 
facts in relation to the theory that is most widely accepted today, 
the theory of cryptesthesia, to see whether the facts support the 
theory or not. That theory states that a diviner is endowed with 
a subconscious, supernormal, cognitive faculty. 


Experiments with Two or More Independent Diviners 


Do diviners when tested independently confirm one another’s 
findings? In America most records that speak of such experiments 
reply with a thumping yes. Most of those skeptical of divining have 
not conducted experiments on independent diviners corroborating 
one another’s successes, or have at least not cited such experiments. 
Crane (17), in one experiment, found that three diviners picked 
the same spot independently of one another. Roberts (51) reports 
that five diviners, tested in the Dayton experiment, all located a 
water vein within three inches of the same spot.* Others also report 
that two or more diviners either in one experiment or many experi- 
ments agree approximately on the same spot. Robinson (53) reports 
that he and his friend got contradictory results. It is true that in 


*The term “vein” is a misnomer. Water oozes; it does not flow in an en- 
closed, sharply defined tube like a vein. 
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this connection a letter to the Rural New Yorker (54) of October 
22, 1921 reports that a diviner did not agree that an originally 
picked site would produce water — but it did. Another investi- 
gator (3), who tested a diviner after blindfolding him, found that 
after a few trials he did not repeatedly corroborate his own selection. 


Has the Diviner Succeeded |lhen Blindfolded? 

The American Journal of Science (3), in an unsigned article, 
cites a failure under conditions of blindfolding as does L. W. Snow 
in a letter to the Saint Nicholas (61). Both the latter and Bryant (11) 
say that the diviner to whom they refer had formerly succeeded 
in experiments. Hammerly (30) and Roberts (51) both con- 
clude in specific cases that blindfolding caused no difference in 
a successful result. Robinson (53) concludes after experimentation 
that “the rod in the hands of a blindfolded person will vary in its 
indication in such a way as to stultify itself completely.” Here, too, 
more experimental methods and results are needed. 


The Divining Rod — Shape, Form, and Material 

Most authorities agree that almost any type of wood will serve 
adequately as a divining rod. Two who ascribe some importance to 
the form of the rod are the historian John Fiske (26) and Dr. 
Robert M. Lawrence (40). Lawrence opines, “‘the mystic virtues of 
the forked shape are not however restricted to its faculty of averting 
the glance of an evil eye or malign influence, for the Divining Rod 
is believed to derive from the same peculiarity of form its magical 
power of detecting water and metals.” One wonders how a medical 
doctor could believe this, as Crane (17) said (50 years earlier in 
another connection), “amid the radiance of this gas-lighted century.” 
Some writers (37) mention peach and witch hazel (especially in New 
England). One authority says any fruit tree will do. Peach (24) 
and wild apple (51) are widely used. Other materials that have 
been used are whalebone (3), a flange (43), a barrel hoop (39), 
a Turkish shell straightened to form a rod and a pair of clip- 
pers (46). R. Steiner (63) correctly concludes that since the 
rod can be of any material there can be no relation of the specific 
material of the rod to the finding of water. 

Emerson (24) believes that the best forked branch is from a tree, 
the bark of which is smooth and elastic. The total length, he asserts, 
should be eighteen inches to twenty-four inches. A French writer, 
quoted by R. Steiner (63), 1861, claims that it is an American addi- 
tion to divining to use witch hazel for metal, while some fruit tree 
twig is needed for water. An anonymous author in the Democratic 
Review (20) of March, 1850, says that witch hazel is often used 
because that tree blooms out of season. He also states that “the most 
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learned in this occult science use various materials.” R. Steiner (63) 
asserts that the shape of the rod is not too important. Ap- 
parently the Pennsylvania Germans (27) prefer a twig of a year’s 
growth. An assumption regarding the physical basis of divining can 
be seen in the advocacy by an anonymous author in the American 
Architect (2b) of any rod that can conduct electricity. 


It is perfectly consistent with the theory of cryptesthesia to point 
out that authorities disagree on the question whether a twig is 
necded. Robinson (53) cites one case where it seemed the diviner 
needed his twig. Andrews (4) cites the testimony of the Reverend 
Mr. Harry Mason, of New Zealand, who used the twig only to 
reduce pressure on himself. 


Thus the evidence we have fits in with Barrett’s theory. The 
shape or material in itself does not determine the success of a 
diviner. The only requirement of the shape of the rod is that it 
should be capable of being turned in the diviner’s hand. 


A special instrument is considered here because of its unusual 
nature and its accuracy in estimating depth. Hammerly (30) speaks 
of a whip. The whip is similar to a buggy whip, and in order to 
make it work Hammerly must hold the thin end. He claims that 
the number of times the whip nods is equal to the number of feet 
of the depth of a vein, hidden or open. If two veins at different 
depths cross each other, the rod will nod the number of feet for 
each vein by nodding first up and down and then left and right. 
But in the case of his wife the whip will nod only one way. The 
whip is raised a foot off the ground and one walks around with it. 
The rod is better than the whip in finding water, according to 
Hammerly. Although the rod and whip usually produce the same 
results, a person might be good with a rod and poor with a whip. 
If a whip works for a person, the rod will, but the reverse is untrue. 


Hammerly concludes that among the causes of failure are: (a) 
frauds, (b) inefficiency, (c) wet weather veins, (d) well-drillers 
do not go straight down, (e) small veins deceive many, (f) there 
is too little preparation, judgment, and knowledge on the part of 
operators, (g) unusual conditions are not noted. Furthermore, some 
personal conclusions that he draws are: (a) he never failed over 
running water, () he has had success with water in pipes, guessing 
when there is and is not any, (c) he succeeds over hidden or open 
streams, (d) any kind of stick will do, (e) the stick will work any- 
where over streams, (f) he succeeds when blindfolded, (g) he does 
not need knowledge beforehand over a spot where the average 
diviner succeeds, (/) all good operators corroborate each other’s 
findings, (7) the whip will tell depth for good operators. 
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How the Rod is Held 


As related to the theory of cryptesthesia, the question how the 
rod is held is important only in that one must hold the rod so that 
it can be moved (whether consciously or subconsciously ). 

Let us go to American sources on this question also. An unsigned 
article in the American Journal of Science (3) says that when the 
diviner apprehends “hidden influence, he grasps the rod more firmly. 
The rod moves not only without urging, but contrary to the best 
efforts of the user.” Later on the writer saw an old man holding 
the rod “spiritedly.” He tried holding the rod himself and it worked 
for him. Subsequently it did so, without failure, for all those he 
instructed. The rod, the writer concludes, is equivalent to two bows 
which when bent outward will not cause the point to move. But 
when “the hands or wrists are turned inward slightly, the rod will 
be constrained to move...” Crane (17) reports that sealing wax on 
the handle of the rod will prevent its operation (perhaps the fingers 
cannot grip the rod). A very interesting experience occurred to 
Latimer (39). He met a banker in Wyoming, Illinois, who could 
hold one end of the rod in his teeth, the other in both hands. Both 
the banker and Latimer located the same spot with the divining rod. 
Sut Latimer could not locate the same spot holding the rod the 
way the banker did. One professional diviner (37) was asked to 
locate water on a hillside. He is described as gripping the rod very 
tight. The rod went down, after his grasping it palms upward, 
even when he tried to prevent it. Hopkins (31), bitter enemy of 
the water witch, opines that because the hands are held in a strained, 
unnatural way it is difficult to hold the rod for long without causing 
the muscles to twitch, thus making the rod dip. 


S. R. Leonard, writing in the New York Times (66) of Septem- 
ber 28, 1913, describes his first attempt at divining; he had learned 
the practice from a village friend. His elbows were close to his 
sides, his forearms projecting horizontally, his hands upturned. The 
tighter he squeezed the forks, the greater the tendency for the rod 
to point down. He felt trembling sensations, but was not conscious 
of doing anything. But where he felt there was water, he squeezed 
the rod tighter and down it went. He could cross a bridge calmly 


or he could squeeze; in the latter case the rod fell as though the 
utmost force could not resist it. 


“J. T. L.,” of Sullivan County, writing in the Rural New 
Yorker (54) of October 8, 1921, disbelieves in the divining rod on the 
basis of seeing it held. It is held, he affirms, with forked end down, 
one branch in each hand, palms outward, with the little finger on 
the upper side of the hand. When the fork is turned out beyond a 
right angle “no one can help turning the rod.” Bryant (11), who 
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conducted experiments on the holding of the rod, said that one 
diviner would let a person hold only his left arm in a two man test. 
When someone held the right branch and the diviner the left, the 
rod did not bend. According to Hammerly (30), besides keeping 
palms upward, one must hold the hands level and straight. A sig- 
nificant point brought out in Hammerly’s study is that a good test 
for a diviner is to see whether the rod turns down over water and 
up again after passing it. When he has held the hands of a person 
the rod has turned down. It will work better if he holds one end. 
But unless the diviner is experienced the rod will only turn up in 
handholding experiments. 


Estimating Depth of Water 

‘Thomas G. Stewart (52), a leading Canadian dowser, believes 
that no water dowser is worth his salt unless he is able to estimate 
the depth of the water veins indicated by his rod. Be that as it may, 
from the point of view of expense the question of depth is a key 
one in the study of divining. There are really two questions: (a) 
whether diviners have been able to ascertain depth, and (b) to 
what maximum depth can the rod respond? 

Few sources are willing to put themselves out on a limb on the 
question of a general ability to indicate depth. With the exception 
of two cases, those sources that do address themselves to this topic 
claim success for individual diviners in estimating depth, either in 
general or in specific cases. To this ability (in estimating depth) 
we must append the words “more or less.” Not all diviners make 
claims of this sort. A Negro lad, James Ellard, interviewed by 
Barrett and Besterman in 1905, asserted that he could not determine 
depth accurately. I. M. Tolmacheff (57), of the Carnegie Museum, 
Pittsburgh, said he could not accurately predict by divining the 
depth at which gold would be found. 

Undoubtedly water has been discovered at great depths in the 
United States by “witching.” But there is nothing as spectacular as 
the four-hundred-foot estimates made in two cases by the Canadian 
dowser Stewart. The Independent (33) states editorially that our 
diviners make predictions in terms of greater depths than do English 
diviners. An unsigned article in the Scientific American (59a) is 
not specific when it reports that the diviner, Heerdegen, located an 
aqueduct near Sing Sing, far below the surface of the earth, “with 
wonderful exactitude.” Most reports show that, on the average, 
diviners find streams twenty to thirty feet down. One anonymous 
writer (73) claims that the rod does not work in discovering water 
further down than twenty feet. There may be variations according 


to the medium interposed, for many cases reported to the A.S.P.R. 
run to more than one hundred feet. 
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Another interesting question is that of the method of depth 
determination. Earlier records indicate that the favorite method was 
to count the number of dips (20 [March, 1850], 37, 47). Later 
records indicate a preference for a second method. The depth of 
the underground water is estimated by the distance between the 
points where the rod begins to dip and where it points straight 
down.* Some do this walking forward. One diviner, Lovejoy (52), 
does this by walking backward from the point at which the rod is 
vertical. Other methods are known but are not widely used. In 
particular, the reader will remember Hammerly’s whip. The Amer- 
ican Journal of Science (3), in an unsigned article (1826), reports 
that the diviner locates depth by approaching the spot from several 
sides, marking off a circle at each point where the rod moves down. 
The diameter of the circle is twice the depth of the fountain. The 
author remarks that this could not possibly be applied to salt water 
found at depths of three hundred feet. Sandefeur (55) suggests that 
the amount of twisting done by the rod is proportional to the depth 
of the spring. 

Sensations Felt 


Do diviners feel changes in their bodies or in their mental states, 
when they are over water? Many of the sources here are not ex- 
plicit; and those which are explicit give varying reports. This is 
not an unimportant question. Barrett and Besterman feel that it 
is one link in the chain of proof for the theory of cryptesthesia. The 
unsigned article in the American Journal of Science (3) reports one 
diviner who was not sensitive to any change in feeling. Vance (72), 
riding in a conveyance with one dowser in eastern Ohio, reported 
that the diviner appeared to be in a state of trance. James Ellard (7) 
states that he was never in a trance over water. Leonard, writing 
in the New York Times (66) of September 28, 1913, definitely 
indicates that when divining he trembled. The Reverend Mr. Harry 
Mason (60) felt “sensations” in his arms and hands. 

Must the Water Be Hidden; Must it Be Flowing? 

Most sources which give information on this topic agree that 
experiments and experiences show that the water must be hidden 
and flowing. The unsigned article in the American Journal of 
Science (3), while admitting that “contradictory results were pro- 
duced,” indicates nevertheless that the rod did not work by brooks. 
Johnson (37) reports that his experience in New England has been 
that brooks and water in a pail will not affect the rod. Hammerly (30) 
indicates that running water is necessary to successful dowsing. 
In this connection it is important to point out that while running 


* This method is also mentioned in the 1821 account (24). 
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water seems to be necessary to successful divining, it is not sufficient 
even for otherwise successful diviners. While some diviners (59a) 
can tell when and where water is running through an unobservable 
pipe, not all diviners can do so. According to Roberts (52), “surface 
water rushing through an underground pipe has no influence what- 
ever upon the dowsing rods of the most sensitive dowsers.” The 
experiment on which this conclusion is based will be quoted later. 

Diviners claim, of course, that water can be found if it is hidden. 
But what about open (i.e., not hidden) water; will the rod work 
over it? Only Hammerly has done extensive work on this problem. 
Hammerly claims that his rod will dip over flowing open water. He 
was taken blindfolded in a car across a bridge that extended over 
the Willamette River. When he reached the banks of the river 
the rod turned, and as he crossed it, it went down. While the river 
was observable to any one on the bridge, it was not observable to 
him. Other experiences confirmed the fact that the rod turned down 
in his hands over open streams, and so forth. 


Suggestions 

Some sources have made many “suggestions” about water-finding 
techniques. A few will be set down here for what they are worth. 
An anonymous writer in the Il’orcester Magazine (73) suggests 
that the operator will be more successful if he is barefooted and 
washes the soles of his feet and the palms of his hands with 
muriatic acid or salt and water. If this is done, the author assures 
us that anyone can use the rod. One professional dowser says that 
anyone with warm hands can dowse (37). If the person wears silk 
gloves, the rod will not work. In good health one has better results 
than when ill. Latimer (39) reports that a friend failed when he 
put on India rubber shoes. One man seeking to discover water for 
business purposes walked around all morning with a rod, but to no 
avail. He was puzzled at his apparent failure. Suddenly he noticed 
that he had left his rubbers on. He took them off and the rod 
worked (22). Rubber boots did not affect Hammerly’s power ad- 
versely. Under a theory of cryptesthesia it is hard to see how wear- 


ing rubber boots would affect one’s power except through auto- 
suggestion.* 


VI. American Experiments in Divining 


While a systematic experimental approach is an essentially modern 
idea, nevertheless on certain phases of this subject some more or 


*Henry Edson in a letter to the Rural New Yorker, October 22, 1921, 
reports that while he will succeed when blindfolded, he will not succeed if he 
is wearing rubber soles. 
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less scientific experiments had been conducted much earlier. We 
have already mentioned experiments in which (a) ‘iviners were 
blindfolded and (/) independent diviners confirmed or refuted each 
other’s selection of a spot underneath which there was supposed to 
be water. Experiments other than merely finding water and other 
than those two types cited above will be explained here. 


Latimer (39), believing that electricity was the cause of the 
movement of the rod, first found a spot under which there was 
water; then he went over the same spot with four ink bottles at- 
tached to his sandals. The rod did not move, and he concluded that 
the bottles had provided insulation. More than a half-century ago 
a notable experiment was conducted with Heerdegen (59a). He was 
stationed on the third floor of the Raub Building, Fulton and 
Nassau Street, New York City. Previously a three-quarter inch 
steam hose had been laid on the second floor, with water flowing 
through it. Heerdegen succeeded, from the floor above, in tracing 
the path which the hose followed. He did this without any previous 
knowledge of the way in which the hose had been placed and without 
being able to see the hose at any time. In an experiment conducted 
in New England (37), farmers demonstrated that they could find 
waterpipes through which water flowed. Andrews (4) quotes an 
experiment to test the effects of metallic masses on the nervous 
system. Bryant’s experiment (holding the hands of diviners) has 
already been explained. The following is not strictly an experiment 
except as it pertains to the one individual tested: Hammerly (30) 
reports the case of one man who placed a partly filled tumbler of 
water over an indicated vein. This diviner tied a silver quarter to a 
string a foot in length so that the coin hung inside the glass but 
above the water level inside the tumbler. With the hand moving 
(apparently), the string swung against the glass twenty-six times 
indicating the exact depth (when tested) — twenty-six feet. 

An interesting recent experiment, planned by Dr. J. B. Rhine 
of Duke University, was conducted on Roberts’ farm (52), in 
Kennebunkport, Maine. Three dowsers were placed at intervals 
along a buried pipe, each dowser attended by a reliable observer 
whose watch would be synchronized with all other watches. Roberts 
writes: “In a house well removed from the dowsers were to be 
stationed two other operatives with a pack of cards. One of the 
operatives was to draw a card from the pack at two-minute inter- 
vals. If the card was black, a faucet was to be opened by the second 
operative: if red, the faucet was to stay closed. Also at two-minute 
intervals the dowsers were to test the pipe with their rods to see 
whether or not there was any variation in the pull... All of the 
dowsers got a pull from the pipe whenever they made the tests, 
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just as all dowsers always had when they felt for the pipe.” Diviner 
B.’s “reaction on every test was the same, whether water was moving 
in the pipe or was still.” Diviner L.’s “rod showed weak pulls at 
times and stronger pulls at other times; the weak pulls corresponded 
to the shut-off water on 50 per cent of his tries.” Diviner T.’s “rod 
also showed weak and strong pulls. The strong pulls corresponded 
to water turn-ons on 70 per cent of his tries.” These three diviners 
were then taken “to a drainage pipe which is four feet underground 
and sodded over. The pipe is made of old hot-water tanks with the 
ends cut off. The tanks are butted together and covered at the 
joints with tarred paper. At the time of the experiment water was 
running through the pipe at the approximate rate of a hundred 
gallons a minute. All three dowsers walked back and forth above 


this pipe again and again. The water had no effect whatever on 
their rods.” 


VII. The Present Status of the 
Barrett-Besterman Theory 


This section of our paper is not devoted to the conclusions of the 
writers, but to what American sources have thought about the 
theory of divining. 

Let us first set down more explicitly the theory of cryptesthesia. 
This theory states that the diviner is endowed with a “subconscious, 
supernormal, cognitive faculty.” Barrett and Besterman believe that 
a motor automatism like dowsing is comparable to other motor 
automatisms (like the planchette, ouija, table tipping, or automatic 
writing) when these cover paranormally original knowledge. They 
assert that dowsing is a purely psychological problem, that all of 
its phenomena find their origin in the dowser’s mind, the movement 
of the rod having no direct relation to finding water. In other words, 
the “ultimate” cause is psychological or parapsychological; the “im- 
mediate” cause is physical, the moving of the hand by muscular 
action, whether the diviner is conscious of it or not. While in general 
American sources show the same diversity of opinions as do Euro- 
pean sources, there is perhaps a greater tendency in the United 


States to accept this conception that the rod moves in obedience to 
muscular contraction of the hand. 


In contrast to this, there are the physical theories. An editorial in 
Current Literature (18), 1902, although it considers the traditional 
divining rod as a “superstition,” nevertheless reports a “scientific” 
(not traditional) divining rod which is based on the theory that 
earth containing gold, silver, or copper is a better conductor of 
electricity than earth devoid of them. The Technical World (65) 
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reports an experiment by Mr. E. K. Muller, of Zurich, which 
showed that the rod moves because of electricity and magnetism, 
though only the specially sensitive will respond to them. A man 
held a rod over a negatively charged copperplate. The rod was de- 
flected. But the deflection ceased with a positive charge. Andrews (4) 
concludes from the quoted experiment that there is a difference 
in electrical potential between the earth and air, with the current 
tending to pass between them. If any points on the surface of the 
earth are at higher electrical tensions than others, an electrical dis- 
charge would arise there. Andrews also states that a French ob- 
server reports that currents of underground water may give rise 
to radioactive emanations — as a result of tests with a photographic 
plate. (The theory of “emanation” is closely related to the theory 
of electricity, and some of the material introduced under this head 
can be broadly classified as “electrical.”) Although an anonymous 
author in the Worcester Magazine (73) admits that the principles 
of divining have not been ascertained, he nevertheless gives ex- 
tensive space to an electrical theory: metal (in the earth) together 
with the arm muscles form a circuit analogous to the connection of 
wires of artificial machines; the twigs are attracted toward the 
lines of “communication.” The unsigned article in the I! orcester 
Magazine reports that sometimes when water is known to flow, 
the rod does not work. This failure is attributed to certain minerals 
within the earth. L. H. Steiner (62), quoting a French article, 
theorizes that the early relation of divining to electricity came about 
because “electricity” was a word thrown up to explain anything 
not understood. An anonymous article in the Democratic Review (20) 
of March, 1850 assumes an electrical theory to be true. The 
wood is sensitive to an atmosphere negativized from “negative” 
electricity of the stream. We have quoted Latimer’s experiment on 
electricity. He firmly believes electricity to be the cause. 


In relation to this question of confirming one’s belief, it should 
be noted that all sorts of evidences are offered to prove one’s theory 
ranging from experimentaily derived evidence to hearsay. A writer 
in the American Architect (2b) insists that any rod, provided tt 
conducts electricity, can be used in divining. But (also) the rod 
moves in obedience to muscular contraction of the hand. 


The theory of emanation has not received such wide treatment. 
This theory assumes that different corpuscular particles emanate 
from different materials which affect people of different make-ups. 
These differences are reflected in the rod motion. L. H. Steiner (62) 
ridicules this theory: “A person must have a hard life who is 
sensitive to the differences of millions of things in nature. What 
a relief death would be to such a sufferer!” E. F. Cone (15) speaks 
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of an invention of one Philip Scherumly, of Frankfurt on Main, 
which works on the following principle: there is a different emana- 
tion from different materials due to differences in the speed of the 
electrons given off. This “reputable” divining rod (in contradiction 
to the traditional “disreputable” kind) must be synchronized with 
the different deposits. This invention found ore in Lake Superior 
and natural gas in Pittsburgh with 100 per cent success. Of course, 
how this last citation throws light on the theory of emanation as 
related to the traditional dowsing rod is not too clear. 


Other than the two theories just mentioned and a “psychological” 
(cryptesthesia) theory, there are many scattered theories. One such 
theory attributes the success of the rod to its shape or its form. We 
have quoted Lawrence’s statement on the importance of the form 
of the Y-shaped branch. We have also quoted L. IH. Steiner’s logical 
(although not historical) refutation of this theory. The refutation 
points out that all shapes and forms have been used successfully 
as rods. 

Other theories stress the way the rod is held. Barrett and Bester- 
man specifically refute the claim of Robinson (53) that the rod 
dips because of the physical impossibility of maintaining it horizon- 


tally. (it, of course, remains for such a theory to point out why 
the rod dips over water). No source insists that the rod turns be- 
cause of evil demons, spirits, or “sympathy” between the person and 
the water. 


There are some who play up the role of conscious or unconscious 
sense observation of moisture conditions. One part of L. H. Steiner’s 
theory relates to unconscious sense observation of conditions. The 
New York Times (66) in “Topics of the Times” on September 24, 
1913, opines that the water is found by noticing moisture or 
prevalence of surface water. This is combined with muscular action 
to cause the rod to turn in certain spots. Robert Stevenson, a 
chemical engineer, wrote in the Times (66) on September 27, 1913, 
to express his belief that sense data play no part in success with 
the rod. Elizabeth McMahan (44), who is apprised of Barrett and 
Besterman’s work, argues that knowledge of such things as geo- 
logical conditions is not enough to cause a reaction on the part of 
dowsers, for they have often succeeded where geologists have failed. 


Still other theories, slightly or greatly deviant from dominant 
theories, have found advocates in America. L. H. Steiner thinks 
that hand motions may be made by portions of the body even without 
aid of the will and that “mental faculties” may act on voluntary 
muscles, bringing them into full play, even when the individual is 
perfectly unconscious of this action. By “mental faculties” is probably 
meant the unconscious observation of surface conditions, for later 
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on he says the diviner’s determination to succeed, and his faith in 
his ability, plus this unconscious observation, cause muscular action 
over a particular spot. Gregory (2%) believes that the successful 
diviner is a quick observer who has had considerable experience in 
searching for water. As he goes over the ground he recognizes clues 
which subconsciously lead him to some movement of the strained 
muscles of his hands. In Lee’s (42) opinion most of the observations 
are motivated by autosuggestion leading to self-deceit rather than 
by willful delusion. Gardner (28) also insists that having faith ir 
divining is a sine qua non for successful dowsing. 


Several sources recognize that conscious or unconscious muscular 
action plays some role in the movement of the rod, that is, the 
rod is not moved by some outside force. Many theories which take 
account of muscular action as a cause of the movement of the rod 
do not consider it an independent cause. In fact, the theory of 
cryptesthesia draws a distinction between an ultimate psychological 
(i.e., mental) cause and an immediate physical and muscular cause. 
One anonymous author in the American Journal of Science (3) at 
first believed that the rod moved contrary to the best efforts of 
diviners, but he later learned how to use the rod himself by observing 
how the diviner moved his hands. Often muscular action is believed 
to be unconscious. One diviner assured Johnson (37) that he 
could not prevent the rod from dipping even when he tried to. 
Advocates of the theory of cryptesthesia indicate that a man may 
unconsciously force the rod down, even when he thinks he is trying 
to prevent it from doing so. Santschi (57) suggests a dissociation of 
mental activities similar to writing. Thus one can be writing without 
concentration and without being conscious of it. Muscular action is 
a fact also noted by Smith (60) in his article in the Petroleum 
World, 1916. The latter admits, however, that proof is scanty. On 
the other hand, “J. T. L.” of Sullivan County, writing in the 
Rural New Yorker (54) of October 8, 1921, says if the rod is held 
in a certain way, no one can help but turn the rod. 


How widespread is belief in psychological theories in general, 
and in the theory of cryptesthesia in particular, in America, among 
present students of the problem? A psychological theory does not 
imply conceiving of the mind and body as separate entities. Just 
the reverse. Barrett and Besterman’s theory implies a close inter- 
relationship between the two. It proposes that unconscious muscular 
action is the result of some psychological cause. 


In many ways L. H. Steiner’s theory described above can be 
classed as psychological. But most psychological theories arise after 
1900. A letter to the St. Nicholas (61) reports that it has been 
proved that the mental state of a person is fundamental: since al- 
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though the rod turns in a person’s hand over a certain material, it 
will not turn by itself resting on a pivot. 

Robert T. Morris, writing in the New York Times (66) of 
September 25, 1913, claims that the reason for the success of the 
dowser is the coordination between the subjective (non-rational) 
mind and muscular motion. His subjective mind may be impressed 
with the presence of water. Often the diviner does not know why 
the rod is turning. He does not realize that his mind has been im- 
pressed with features of the environment. The rod serves to con- 
centrate attention and suppress conflicting impressions which might 
enter his reasoning mind. Stevenson, writing in the Times two 
days later, reports that by experimentation he has found out that 
the mind must be sensitive to ethereal radiation from subterranean 
regions of the earth as well as surface indications. A. B. Iles, a 
mechanical engineer, in a letter to the Times of December 19, 1926, 
does not believe that the ability to use the rod is similar to that of a 
psychic medium, for his wife could tip tables but could not use the 
rod, while he could use the rod, but could not make tables tip. 
Santschi (57) accepts a psychological explanation. The dowser, 
according to him, makes use of his sight and knowledge of geo- 
logical conditions. Thus the muscular action is induced by the mind 
acting under the stimulus of his conscious observations. Hammerly 
(30) definitely rejects a psychological explanation in favor of a 
physical explanation. He does not believe in the possibility of 
conscious or unconscious suggestion. Writing in the Journal of 
Parapsychology, Elizabeth A. McMahan (44) follows Barrett and 
Besterman in suggesting that by clairvoyance the diviner becomes 


unconsciously aware that he is over water and automatic muscular 
action explains the rest. 


This ends the section on attempted explanations of the causes of 
water witching. But we should note that a few sources are humble 


enough to report that either the answer is not. known or at least 
they do not know it (17, 73). 


VIII. Conclusion 


This paper has not been the last word on American divining nor 
was it intended to be. Even in the field of the history of divining, 
time and other obstacles have prevented us frcm investigating count- 
less numbers of diaries, letters, county records and histories. Much 
research remains to be done on community and individual attitudes. 
More research is needed on individual diviners, what their attitudes, 
their background and training are. Do diviners have better than 
chance success? Is there a normal distribution curve of success in 
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divining? Why do some diviners know when water is flowing 
through pipes, while others do not? Miss McMahan (44) has sug- 
gested giving diviners ESP tests to find out the correlation between 
successful divining and ability in these tests. She cautions us to 
remember three things before trying experiments with diviners: 
(a) dowser should know that he can succeed; (b>) let him proceed 
at his own rate; (c) avoid distracting influences. 

The key to the answers to these questions will be found, we 
believe, only in an expansion of controlled and scientific experimenta- 
tion. But in this regard we should take note of two further warnings: 
(a) One warning stems from Kenneth Roberts. He believes that 
the performance of diviners cannot be standardized so that the 
results will always be successful. Roberts objects on the ground that 
“there’s no way of standardizing that talent unless everything con- 
nected with its use can also be standardized.” Diviners do say (30) 
that their abilities vary with different conditions and times. The 
very investigation of divining may interfere with the diviner’s 
prowess. (>) Gregory is not to be taken lightly when he insists that 
“any test may apply only to the individual tested and perhaps to 
him only on a particular day.” These obstacles do not call for a re- 
turn to intuition because experimentation may not be perfect, but 
rather the use of refined experimental techniques. 


This closes our brief history of divining in America. It closes with 
the realization that if anything positive is to be gained from it, 
there is a vast amount of further research which must be conducted, 


research along lines which have been only vaguely indicated in the 
paragraphs above. 
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Theories of Telepathy 


RENE WARCOLLIER 


The ancients of the Western world, among them Epicurus and 
Cicero, made only scant allusion to what is now generally called 
telepathy. Democritus, alone, who had travelled in India and in 
Egypt, was more explicit. Part of the reason for the rarity of 
references to telepathy in classical literature may be found in the 
fact that telepathic occurrences were fused with divination, as they 
sometimes are even today. Divination, better known to psychical 
research as precognition, was the privilege of exceptional persons. 
In Greece, for example, Pythia, priestess of Apollo, delivered the 
prophecies of the oracle, in an official capacity. 

The Hebrews seem to have restricted themselves to the inter- 
pretation of dreams. The Egyptians, however, pushed their knowl- 
edge of divination further. All that is known about this was passed 
on by Iamblichus of Chalcis, in the fourth century. To him is 
ascribed the celebrated book on the Egyptian mysteries. If the 
Egyptians suspected telepathy, it was for them, as for all other 
Westerners of antiquity, of divine or demoniacal origin. 

Plutarch, as early as the first century, described these phenomena. 
Oracles, he said, depended on the presence or absence of daemons 
who were intermediaries between the gods and men. Socrates, him- 
self, had gone no further. This view is still to be found among 
certain Moslem sects and among American Indians. The evolution 
of conceptions of telepathy was extremely slow. It was not until 
the Renaissance that we find Agrippa searching for the causes of 
telepathy in ourselves.! 

Christopher Polhem, Swedish savant, patron of Swedenborg, held 
that telepathy may be explained by the fact that our living consists, 
in great part, of “little tremulations.” He imagined that the whole 
universe was filled by a tenuous substance in which thought is a 
movement of the same order as sound, although infinitely more 
rapid. In this way, Polhem explained the emotions that two intimate 
persons could provoke in each other when a great distance apart, 
especially children and parents, and husband and wife, so that if 
one of them felt sadness, anguish, or joy and concentrated his thought 


simultaneously on the absent person, transmission of his feelings 
might occur. 


More recently, eminent scholars have continued along these lines; 
for example, the Russian physician, Kotik; the German chemist, 


1 Heinrich Cornelius Agrippa, De Occulta Philosophia, 1531-1533. 
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Ostwald; the Swiss psychiatrist, Forel; the Russian physiologists, 
Kazareff and Bekhterev. All these scientists reduced telepathic 
phenomena to cerebral vibrations. But side by side with the physical 
theory, the psychological theory of telepathy gradually developed. 
It resembles more, certain concepts of the Far East, where inter- 
action among all living beings is assumed and becomes the basis of 
some of the religions in India. The Indian theories, however, touch 
on the metaphysical since telepathy is understood as a natural con- 
sequence of the Atman present in everyone. 


In Europe the psychological theory may be traced back to Van 
Helmont, the Belgian scientist and physician (1577-1644), who 
believed that man has in himself, within his grasp, an energy which 
obeys his will and his power of imagination, and which can act 
externally by exercising its influence on people and objects at a 
distance. The influence on people, even at a great distance, he 
thought, is in no way a consequence of demoniac powers. It is a 
spiritual faculty of man; the force is asleep in us and smothered 
by the flesh. To exert this force requires a kind of harmony be- 
tween the sender and the receiver. 


Whately Carington, whose recent death we deeply regret, formu- 


lated a psychological theory to explain the facts of paranormal cogni- 
tion. He based his conception on the atomistic structure of thought. 
According to his theory, the mind consists of ‘“‘psychons’”’ 
and images), which group themselves like atoms, not only in the 


same mind, but also in the minds of different persons separated 
from one another.” 


(sensa 


The most recent formulation of a theory of telepathy is that of 
R. H. Thouless and B. P. Wiesner. In simplified form, their theory 
may be stated as follows: In general, telepathy has been explained 
either as a process in which one brain acts on another brain, or as a 
process in which one spirit (or mind) acts on another. Thouless 
and Wiesner think that a third possibility is more likely to be the 
true explanation; namely, that it is a process in which one human 
spirit acts on or is acted on by another person’s brain. 


The first explanation, that one brain acts on another brain, would 
make telepathy a physical process requiring a physical means of 
communication. Consequently, there must be some unknown form 
of radiation connecting the two brains in telepathic communication. 
There is little evidence in favor of such an hypothesis, and there is 


a good deal of evidence against assuming telepathy as being due to 
such radiation. 


2 Thought Transference, by Whately Carington, Creative Age Press, New 
York, 1946, pp. 164 ff. 
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No equally strong argument can be offered against the second 
explanation, that one human spirit acts on another human spirit. 
There does not, however, seem to be any good ground for thinking 
that such direct communication from spirit to spirit takes place, 
since it would be a new and otherwise unknown kind of communica- 
tion. On the other hand, the third explanation suggests nothing 
more than we already know, that a human spirit can act on or be 
acted on by a brain. A human spirit acts on its own brain in all 
willed activity; it is acted on by a brain in the ordinary processes 
of perceiving. All that is new in this explanation of telepathy is 
that under exceptional circumstances one human spirit can act on 
or be acted on by another person’s brain in the same way as it 
normally and usually can act on or be acted on by its own brain. 

This suggests that there are two kinds of telepathy: that in which 
the spirit of the agent acts on the percipient’s brain, just as it acts 
on its own brain to produce ordinary willed action, and that in which 
the brain of the agent acts on the percipient’s spirit giving it in- 
formation, just as it informs its own spirit in the ordinary acts of 
perceiving and thinking. Following Driesch, the first of these pro- 
cesses can be called “telepathy,” and the second “thought reading.” 
Thouless and Wiesner call the first ‘‘x-telepathy” and the second 
“y-telepathy.’’3 

The telepathic hypothesis to be presented in this paper, we should 
like to call the association of collective ideas. It deals only with 
the psychological aspects of the question. My theory emphasizes 
the role of memory and should not be confused with the Jungian 
theory of a collective unconscious. Acquired memories, real ex- 
periences, are at the heart of my theory. In elucidating my hy- 
pothesis, I should like to present a variety of cases beginning with 
one dealing with the association of ideas, in its usual sense. 


Max von Baumgarten, while seated at work one evening, was 
suddenly obsessed by the image of an old man led by a young 
girl. He tried in vain to dismiss the image. He “saw” the 
region where the meeting took place at a crossroad on the edge 
of a forest. He then remembered having seen the place thirty 
years earlier. Where did the memory image come from? He 
looked around and investigated, consulting the maps and cards 
and books about him, but without success. He rose from his 
table and suddenly stopped before a bouquet of flowers. Here 
was the key to the enigma. Hidden among larger flowers, 
there were several small flowers, the pyrola uniflora. He had 


3“The Psi Processes in Normal and ‘Paranormal’ Psychology,” by R. H. 
Thouless and B. P. Wiesner, Proc. S.P.R., Vol. XLVIII, 1947, pp. 177-196. 
This article was also published in slightly abbreviated form in the Journal of 
Parapsychology, Vol. 12, No. 3, September, 1948, 192-212. 
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first found this plant at the edge of the forest near the cross- 
road where he had met the two people of his vision. He never 
thought of them again, until their image was revived by the 
impression of the odor of pyrola. The inductor was the un- 
consciously perceived odor of the flower.4 


The next case to be presented is a paranormal one concerned with 
the sense of smell. It is taken from Phantasms of the Living. 


The Reverend P. H. Newnham was taking a walk with his 
wife along a road bordered with hedges. She remarked several 
times that, it it were not impossible, she would declare that she 
smelled violets. This was in November, 1873, and, of course, 
violets were not in season; but it had been exactly at that spot 
in March, 1861, that he had picked a bouquet of violets for his 
wife; he had not since been there. He felt certain that Mrs. 
Newnham never saw the spot at all until November, 1873. 
As they passed by the place, the recollection of those early 
violets twelve years previously flashed upon his mind, but he 
gave no indication of what he was thinking about. Neither had 
his memory called up the perfume.* 


In this case the inductor was the remembrance of violets which 
induced telepathically, in another person, the odor of violets. In 
the imagery of the second person, there had been a void which the 
first person had been able to fill by telepathy. This is an example 
of an association of a subconscious collective idea. This theory pro- 
vided an explanation for one of my own telepathic experiences. 


On May 31, 1913, I took the train from Paris for A. and 
arrived at P.’s house, where my wife was waiting, at about 
11:30 that evening. I soon went to bed and dozed off. After 
a short sleep from which I was aroused when my wife came to 
bed, I had a vision of the room, as if it were lighted by a night 
lamp. At the foot of an armchair I clearly saw an oblong 
package wrapped in yellow paper and tied with cord. The ends 
of the cord looped so they were double or threefold on top and 
fell back like a handle. I exclaimed “What is that package ?”’ 
My wife replied, “What package?” I described it to her, but 
immediately 1 perceived that it did not exist. My wife ex- 
plained that during the evening a package had in fact been put 
down near the chair by mistake, and that it was later taken 
downstairs to the kitchen. She said further that it corresponded 
perfectly to that of my vision in shape, size, color of paper, and 
looped handle.® 


4 Experimental Telepathy, by René Warcollier, Boston Society for Psychic 
Research, 1938, p. 287 


5 Phantasms of the Living, by Gurney, Meyers, and Podmore, Vol. I, 1886, 
pp. 190-191. 


6 Experimental Telepathy, pp. 7-10. 
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I concluded that when two minds, in accord with each other, 
receive the same sensations, if one person receives them incom- 
pletely, a subconscious association of ideas can rise between the two, 
in the same way that an association of ideas may complete a memory 
in the same person. Finally, I extended this hypothesis to psychom- 
etry, hauntings, and cross-correspondences. 

Over the years our telepathy research group, M. Edgard Bonnet, 
in particular, often tried to facilitate telepathic agreement through 
common sensations. For example: During an experiment we gave 
the agents and the percipients identical objects to hold and identical 
candies to eat. The results, however, were no better than those 
obtained without these accessories. But the method has not been 
discarded in our present group, and M. Kherumian intends to 
pursue it further. 

Carington, in his Association Theory of Telepathy, supposed that 
we have what might reasonably be called a “common subconscious” ; 
a common repository of ideas so that associations formed by the 
experimenter are effective for the subject. He wrote: “The act of 
drawing the original automatically associates the idea (O) of the 
object depicted therein with the idea-of-the-experiment (E) in the 
mind of the experimenter. When the idea-of-the-experiment (E) is 
presented to the mind of the subject, it automatically tends to evoke 
the idea (OQ) of the object depicted in the original, because the 
association formed is operative for both parties.”? Any association 
with the experimental situation other than the idea of the experi- 
ment (5) Carington designated as a K-idea, the E-idea being ‘‘only 
a special case of the more general class of K-idea, which may be 
defined as any idea with which the original, etc., is associated by the 
experimenter and is presented to the subject at the relevant time. 
Thus, moving beyond the purely experimental situation, we may 
conclude that telepathic ‘intercourse’ . . . will take place the more 
freely as the participants have more ideas and experiences in com- 
mon, which is what is generally believed without any explanatory 
reason being given for it.”® Carington made the following “very 
rough and ready” analogy: “If you and I are in two boats, and I 
want to transfer to you something which is too heavy or awkward 
to hand across, the thing to do is to lower it over the side by a 
rope, and throw you the other end of the rope; the idea I am trying 
to convey is the heavy object, and the idea of the experiment (E), 
or any K-idea, is the other end of the rope.” 


Carington successfully distributed the photograph of his studio 


7 Thought Transference, p. 106. 
8 Jbid., p. 122. 
9 Ibid., p. 106. 
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to his subjects in most of his early experiments. But he did not 
expect it to act otherwise than by suggestion. Later, after he had 
evolved the working hypothesis of K-ideas, it occurred to him that 
the photograph might very well have acted as an excellent K, for 
it would present to the subject a number of images which were bound 
to be, in greater or less degree, associated by him with the original. 

Our research group has used incomplete photographs from which 
the principal feature or stimulus was omitted, especially in our 
experiments with sensitives. The pictures presented to the subjects 
were dramatically eloquent for us alone; the corner of a fireplace, 
rooftops seen from a window, an empty bench in a park. The results 
seemed very encouraging to us, and we urge students of psychometry 
to experiment along these lines. 

Admitting the validity of Carington’s theory, it would seem desir- 
able that the agent and the percipient have some special common 
memory personal to them, that is to say, a bundle of K-ideas. Other- 
wise innumerable persons who shared the memory might receive the 
impression from the agent without knowing why. Dreams whose 
origin and stimulus are unknown may be due to such causes. It 
would be well to select a memory image not common to all humanity, 
to link the agent and the percipient; for example, ritual gestures, 
signs, and secret emblems where an idea which is unique functions 
as a bond between comparative strangers. The sign of the cross 
may be regarded as a K-idea of much more value for the early 
Christians of the catacombs than it has been since Christianity has 
become widespread. 

The K-idea can function only through a common subconscious, 
in the field created by the overlap of psychological space. In the 
cases | have already cited, the fact that the agent and the percipient 
were in the same place at the same time is important. I should like 
to consider the association theory of telepathy in the light of some 
of our experiments. Once | wanted to see what would happen when 
the telepathic stimulus was a common memory chosen from an 
unlimited number of ideas. I had asked Mlle. T., the agent, to 
choose for a stimulus message any memory shared by her and my- 
self, the percipient. Through my sister-in-law, I had known Mile. T. 
since 1919. She chose for the stimulus message the “idea of the 
sea’ and evoked some definite memories of a particular occurrence 
a few years earlier. Thus the common memory may be compared 
to the K-idea. This unpublished experiment was performed on 


April 24, 1926. 


Mile. T.: | am at Fécamp, the evening of my arrival. After dinner 
M. Warcollier was sitting at a table with Mme. Warcollier, her 
sister Suvanne, Mme. Outarde, and myself. He talked about a 
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method of facilitating the production of pearls in Japan and 
in the Far Eastern seas; how the natives fish in the depths, 
and so forth. Another scene: a walk on the cliffs, we look at 
the sea with Suzanne and M. Warcollier. I run after Pierre 
{M. Warcollier’s son] on a slope of the hill. 


M. Warcollier: Difficult to get into rapport. Flying insects: dragon- 
flies. Light materials, waving gauze; reminded of the waves of 
the sea; music evoking the sea. 

The first of my impressions, “flying insects: dragonflies” (de- 
moiselle — colloquialism for dragonfly), was probably due to the 
association between mademoiselle-demoiselle. This is certainly not 
a K-idea, as Carington understands it. But the wings of the dragon- 
fly may have served as a link with the message: “Light materials, 
waving gauze,” which I drew, and that evoked in me “the waves 
of the sea,” and then “‘music evoking the sea.” I noted that it was 
difficult for me to get into rapport. The “turning of my attention 
to the subconscious” was insufficient; this may have been due to 
the fact that the idea of “pearl” had to be driven out of my con- 
sciousness, since it is part of my professional work. I suppose that 
I did not reach a receptive state until the agent recalled the second 
scene, “I run after Pierre on a slope of the hill.” Fécamp is very 
windy, so much so, that wind and Fécamp are associated in my 
mind. Mille. T. had worn a lightweight scarf which floated in the 
wind. Through this infinitesimal detail, the telepathic communica- 
tion was brought about. 

To complete the account of this experiment I should like to mention 
something that happened twenty years later. During a group ex- 
periment at the nstitut Métapsychique, in 1946, Mile. T. was seated 
beside my sister-in-law, Suzanne. As agent, I was in a separate 
room. For the stimulus message, I looked at a photograph in which 
runners seem to be flying through the air. I had no conscious reason 
to connect the photograph with the earlier experiment, but my sub- 
conscious must have associated the presence of Mlle. T. with that 
memory, since my sister-in-law, who had also been present at the 
earlier session, received the stimulus message as follows: “Muslin, 
blue veil floating in the wind.” I immediately recognized the com- 
mon memory of many years ago, a real K-idea this time. In this 
experiment Mlle. T. received nothing of any significance. 

Another experiment was performed on April 17, 1926. I had 
asked M. Archat, the agent, to choose a common memory as the 
telepathic stimulus. He recalled that at an experiment sixteen 
years earlier (January 21, 1910), I, the percipient, had described a 
pair of laboratory scales whose pans were suspended by three wires, 
the right pan being higher than the left. At the time of the earlier 
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experiment, however, these scales had been near the agent, and we 
dismissed my impressions as being unreliable. In this later experi- 
ment, M. Archat drew the laboratory scales from memory with 
the right pan Jower than the left. In another room at the /nstitut, 
I drew scales with the pans suspended by three wires; but the 
pans were level, and it was not laboratory scales, but an outmoded 
type of hand-scales, assuredly a memory out of my childhood. 


In the following experiment, performed in 1926, | wanted to 
see what would happen when common memories, not acquired at the 
same place or at the same time, were the stimulus message. <As 
agent, | chose a colored postcard reproduction of a well-known 


painting, without warning the percipient, M. de Sainville, of the 
nature of the trial. 1 knew that he was familiar with all the important 
pictures in the museums of Europe. We were separated by a 
distance of over seventy-five miles. 

The events that I associated with this postcard selected as the 
telepathic stimulus follow: In 1924, during a visit to Berlin, I occu- 
pied a room, where, upon entering I was struck by a magnificent 
copy of a painting by a Venetian painter. Interested and intrigued 
as I was, I do not remember seeing the signature or even closely 
examining the subject matter. In 1925, during a trip to Venice, I 
was fortunate enough to find a posteard reproduction of it after 
having seen the original painting in a museum. Extraordinary as 
it may seem now, my conscious attention had not been drawn to the 
title of the picture. 

While looking at the postcard, during the experiment, I thought 
more about Berlin and Venice, than I did about the painting. In 
his letter, describing his perceptions, M. de Sainville noted (1) Ber- 
lin; (2) a conversation about the war (which I had actually had 
with the owner of the copy); (3) the winged “Lion of St. Mark” 
on the Piazetta. lle visualized an oriental city, but did not mention 
Venice, with which he is also familiar. But the central point of his 
perception was a golden ring, floating life-size before his eyes. 


The picture in question was “The Fisherman and the Doge” by 
the Venetian painter, Paris Bordone. While the presentation of the 
ring of St. Mark to the Doge by the fisherman is the subject of the 
painting, the ring itself is so small in relation to the whole composi- 
tion that I had never consciously noticed it. 


One might say that all the elements of the picture were K-ideas, 
because M. de Sainville told me later that he had a clear recollec- 
tion of it. He saw only the principal element, without being aware 
of a painting, and precisely that element of which I was not con- 
scious. His impressions also included my memories of Berlin and 
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Venice and their unusual association, and, since he emphasized the 
idea of war, the latter was probably the K-idea, 


Another example of the percipient’s reception of correct details 
associated with the telepathic stimulus, which the agent had barely 
noticed, is furnished by the Russian physician, Kotik. He worked with 
his subject, Lydia, and tried to transmit only pure memories without 
external or concrete representation. He thought of the Zeiss glacier 
in the Caucasus, where he had been two years previously. He 
visualized the radiant sun, the guide who held his hand on the 
slippery ice, the false step he had taken at the edge of a crevice. 


Lydia: Something inexplicable and brilliant . . . It shines like a 
sea of precious stones, illuminated by the rays of the sun... 
White in the distance like milky clouds. Below, green. How 
beautiful this green wall is against the background of snow. 
And over there, something bluish. It looks like mountain-tops 
covered with gauze ... Something brilliant .. . A black object 
which moves, little spots . .. What is it? Oh, what a majestic 
picture. The black points move . . . Evidently this is something 
alive, but it is so far away. Here is only nature, savage and 
beautiful. 

Kotik was struck by the correctness of Lydia’s description. He 
remembered that he had seen tourists in the distance that looked 
like little black dots. Lydia’s exclamation of rapture at the close of 
the session closely resembled his own when he arrived at the sum- 
mit. But what had impressed itself on Kotik’s conscious attention 
was not perceived by the subject, neither the guide nor the false 
step. It was what he had hardly noticed, namely, the distant tourists, 
that the percipient became aware of. (See page 30.) 

I will continue this paper with some unpublished material from 
the files of Dr. Lenglet, former President of the Institut. It con- 
cerns his observations at a séance with the sensitive, Pascal Forthuny. 
The séance was held in the rectangular drawing room of M. L. D. 
About thirty persons, seated or standing along the walls, were 


present. The large empty space in the center of the room separated 
the spectators from each other. 


M. Forthuny stopped before a woman who was seated at about 
the center of one of the long walls of the room. He described a 
portrait (painting or engraving) which, he said, was falling, and 
he spoke of the characteristics of the person portrayed. During this 
time, Dr. Lenglet, standing against the opposite wall and facing 
Forthuny’s back, distinctly visualized the circumstances surrounding 
the occasion when a heavy painting in his own apartment had fallen 
from the wall. Hardly had Dr. Lenglet recalled this incident, when, 
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to his astonishment, Forthuny, apparently losing sight of his first 
impressions, continued as follows: “This picture that I see has fallen 
on a piece of furniture and has damaged one of its sides. I see the 
mark — but at the side of this piece of furniture, at the right, there 
is an old commode and on its marble top there is something Japanese 
or Chinese — a statuette.” All these details were correct in the 
case of Dr. Lenglet’s painting. Then Forthuny returned to the first 
piece of furniture and said, “I see many things which are not in 
their regular places, as though this object had been used for a 
catch-all,” and he described the miscellaneous articles that he per- 
ceived. 

Meanwhile, Dr. Lenglet, who recognized the correctness of or- 
thuny’s statements as they proceeded, made no effort beyond sharply 
visualizing the objects in their proper setting. 

“T can also describe the painting,” continued Forthuny. “T see 
water in the foreground, a house on the right, and, in the back- 
ground, at the left of the house, a tree.” 

The picture that Forthuny described is by Lebasque. It is an 
unttsual composition. In the foreground is the bank of a river with 
a pile of sand, and two children playing. This Forthuny did not 
see, but he saw the principal feature and translated it somewhat 
oddly. The water which fills the entire upper part of the canvas is 
there, only because of the reflection it gives; in the reflection, re- 
markably interpreted in the moving water, is a house on the right 
and a tree on the left. An unpracticed eve, at first, sees only the 
water, the reflection being perceptible only on close inspection. 

The two persons who appeared to be in communication with 
Forthuny did not know each other. A K-idea may have been 
created at the beginning of the experiment, but, if that is true, the 
link did not appear to have any effect later, since Forthuny did not 
confuse the two persons. He left the first for the second. His 
impressions corresponded with the memories of Dr. Lenglet; he did 
not see the picture which anyone might see, the pile of sand and 
the two children playing. Through the agent, he saw those features 
in the picture which, unless one is an artist or a connoisseur, be- 
come apparent only after close attention. 

Beyond our immediately available memory, there exists a memory 
of infinite richness with which the creative imagination can il- 
luminate the minds of sensitives, with as much ease as is the case 
in certain of our dreams. Telepathy seems to me to be due to the 
reflections of several psyches, usually two. At times in spontaneous 
telepathy, it is the agent’s memory which superimposes itself on 
the percipient; at other times the percipient’s memory superimposes 
itself on the agent’s, as in mediumship. In experimental telepathy 
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both memories function at the same time. Mistakes occur when 
there are few or no superimposable recollections. 


If an artificer could create two psyches absolutely different from 
each other, in the sense that the constituent elements of the first 
were systematically opposed to those of the second, telepathy would 
be impossible. This is what may happen in cases of dual or multiple 
personalities. In some instances the multiple personalities seem to 
be completely unaware of each other and their reciprocal acts are 
unknown to them, despite their origin in the same organism. On the 
other hand, when two psyches are as superimposable as possible, 
nearly congruent, and if A’s perception differs from B’s, and A 
wishes to unite his psyche with B (which is frequent between twins), 
the foreign element in A can become conscious in B. 


For me the link is formed by the immediate memories, if the 
agent and the percipient are together at the time, or by old memories 
if they are separated in space. When we think of someone, all we 
do is to reanimate the memories we have of him. After the parting 
gestures and when the train leaves, memory images alone constitute 
the friend from whom we are separated. Or, better still, the memory 
image is one of the two ends of the chain which binds us. 


For two people to experience telepathy, it is sufficient for them 
to have a common memory of ordinary contacts, immediate or past. 
An exchange of letters ma: .. enough. These can be augmented 
by an exchange of photographs, including the surroundings of the 
persons involved. Someone known to both of them can serve as a 
bond. Telepathic rapport can be established with a person about 
whom one knows through a mutual friend, but has not personally 
met. 


When I am the percipient, I am satisfied to think continuously, 
although passively, of the agent. I try to release my memories of 
him, but without recalling them consciously. I wait for an image 
of the agent, in which there is something new, to arise from my 
subconscious. What happens may be conceived as though my sub- 
conscious, in climbing up the chain of memories that I have of the 
agent, comes into contact with the chain of memories he has of me. 
If the agent perceives an object at the same time, his mental image 
of this object is mingled with his memories of me, which in this 
way become contaminated by a foreign element. It is this element 
which my subconscious sensitivity perceives as a resistance. Then 
there is a descent in my chain of memories. The impression of this 
strange element tries to unite with all the forms of these memories 
in order to superimpose itself on them, which leads to the emergence 
into consciousness, of the more or less distorted telepathic image. 
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It has been difficult for me to define the precise differences between 
Carington’s theories and my own, because our ideas overlap and 
support each other’s to a large extent. The following incident may be 
worth mentioning: Whately Carington and I had never met, when, 
in 1943, during the bombings around Paris, it became necessary for 
me to change my residence. It was during this period that I began 
to write on collective associations. I had the notes for my manuscript 
with me. In these notes I used the word psychones repeatedly. The 
similarity to Carington’s “psychons” is obvious. I dropped the word 
psychones when I began to develop my theory of memory. This was 
shortly before Carington first published his ‘“Psychon Theory of 
Mind.”? We were separated by the English Channel. 

I will close this paper on a light note by quoting a characteristic 
passage from Voltaire: “The reflection that our thoughts do not 
come from ourselves, I am persuaded, can cause very good thoughts 
to rise in us. I do not undertake to develop mine for fear of boring 
some readers and startling others.’’!° 


(Note: The source for Dr. N. G. Kotik’s experiment was received just as 
we were about to go to press. “Les Expériences de Kotik sur la Télépathie et la 
Clairvoyance.” by René Sudre, Revue Métapsychique, March-April, 1923, p. 
109.) 


9“Experiments on the Paranormal Cognition of Drawings,” by Whately 
Carington, Proc. S P.R. Vol. XLVII, July, 1944, pp. 194 ff. 


10 “Somnambulists,” Philosophic Dictionary, by Frangois Marie Arouet de 
Voltaire, Paris, 1764, Section 11. 





Research Notes 
GARDNER MURPHY 


A large-scale clairvoyance experiment is in progress at the 
A.S.P.R. offices, Mrs. Dale and Dr. Woodruff acting as experi- 
menters, and Hunter College students as subjects. The aim is to 
study the subject-experimenter relationship; in particular to test 
various hypotheses proposed to account for the fact that a subject 
may score much higher with one than with another experimenter. 
After each experimental session, the subject fills out a schedule 
indicating his attitude toward the experimenter and toward the 
task. It is hoped that ultimately the conditions most favorable for 
success as they relate to factors upon which the subject can report, 
will lead toward better understanding of the whole process. 

Dr. E. K. Schwartz is engaged in a large-scale collection and 
study of spontaneous cases, with cooperation from other members 
of the Research Committee and with some other assistants. The 
method is to gather cases while they are still fresh, and to make a 
systematic and complete study of the kinds of personalities to whom 
such experiences come. Instead of primarily emphasizing the 
authentication of the cases, the aim is to understand the psycho- 
logical context; authentication will constitute a later and separate 
problem. The radio, classroom appeals, and other means are being 
used to discover cases. Our readers are strongly urged to com- 
municate to Dr. Schwartz at the Society’s offices any and_ all 
spontaneous cases, however trivial, while the cases are still fresh; 
if possible, immediately upon their occurrence. Even such material 
as telephone calls which come just as we are about to call the other 
person and letters which cross in the mail between two persons 
who have long been out of touch should, by all means, be included. 
The purpose is not to “build up a case”; it is solely a study of the 
psychology of spontaneous cases. 

Dr. Montague Ullman and I have continued our studies of 
telepathy and clairvoyance in hypnosis, using a very small number 
of subjects and probing deep-level feelings and attitudes which may 
facilitate success. An attempt is being made to test the hypothesis 
that paranormal processes serve the needs — including the uncon- 
scious needs — of the subject. 


The study of water divining initiated last spring and continued 
during the summer months will resume again when the frost is out 
of the ground. Eight water dowsers were observed and some pre- 
liminary hypotheses formed as to the way in which they work. 
Attention has been devoted to two problems: first, the way in which 
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the stick is activated to turn downwards; second, the question of 
the ability to locate water. Two very interesting days of observation 
of numerous dowsers were made possible for us through the courtesy 
of Kenneth Roberts, who at his farm in Kennebunkport, Maine, 
allowed us to make observations with various diviners at various 
points where underground “veins” of water and also where various 
metals were to be located. It became evident that conclusions can- 
not be drawn until much more material is obtained, and under very 
strict conditions. Plans are being made for collaboration with a 
geologist in a terrain where there are no geological indications which 
would be of any use to an observer, and where the actual perform- 
ance of each dowser can be compared with control tests (random 
digging) in which no diviner is involved. As suggested in the cur- 
rent articles by Mr. Katz and Mr. Paulson, it is felt that there is 
enough impressive work to warrant our moving forward now to a 
very sharply defined experimental study both of physical forces and 
of psychological dynamics. We are fortunate in having the collabora- 
tion of two physicists. 
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The above schedule shows that the entire quarters are used for 
planned research projects at certain times. 

Interviews with members of the Research Committee and staff 
are to be by appointment only. 

The quarters are considered closed for routine business on 


Saturdays since on these days all available space is used for 
research. 


The Library is reserved at certain times for members who may 


use it for reading. It is not necessary to make appointments for 
such use of the Library. 


Use of the Library by members for purposes other than those 
scheduled is by reservation only. 

A member wishing to reserve time for himself or a small group 
will make the request by telephoning Mrs. Berg, stating the 
purpose for which the time is to be reserved. In the event that 
Mrs. Berg cannot decide on a particular application, the matter 
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will be referred to the appropriate Committee Chairman, who 
may require that a written application be submitted. 

Priority will be given to members wishing to do systematic read- 
ing or experimentation which is to be approved by the Research 
Committee. lf evening hours are wished, access to, and use of, 
the oiiice quarters are subject to special arrangement and safe- 
guard. 

Reservations will not be made for members who may wish to 
use the office quarters for personal business, for unauthorized 
and uncontrolled experiments, or for any activity which might by 
error be construed as sponsored by the Society. 


The Society for Parapsychology 


The Society for Parapsychology, Suite 4, 812 17th Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C., was organized on July 12th, 1948. The objectives 
of the Society are to promote the science and study of parapsychology. 
It is a fully academic organization similar to other professional and 
scientific societies in regard to requirements for membership, activi- 
ties, and administration. Since members can not all be parapsyvcholo- 
gists, psychologists, or psychiatrists, a college degree in any subject 
is acceptable for membership. According to its Constitution and By- 
laws, the administration of the Society is vested in its members. Per- 
sons interested in parapsychology who may not qualify as members 
may become Associates of the Society. Persons who qualify as mem- 
bers but who live outside the area of activity of the Society may be 
invited to become Corresponding Members. 


The Society has adopted the Journal of Parapsychology and the 
Parapsychology Bulletin as its official organs. Members and Asso- 
ciates receive both publications. 


A public symposium on parapsychology was held on September 
15th, at the time of the Centennial Meeting of the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science. Papers were read by many 
prominent parapsychologists outside the Society’s regular member- 
ship. 

Monthly meetings are held, except during the summer, and the 


Society conducts a Reading-Discussion Group for its members and 
friends. 


Officers of the Society are: President, Richard C. Darnell; Vice- 
President, T. N. E. Greville; Associate Vice-President, Herbert L. 
Whittemore; Counsellor, John B. DeHoffe; Secretary, Adeline 
Womack; Treasurer, Joseph A. Greenwood. 
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HANDBOOK OF TESTS IN PARAPSYCHOLOGY. By Betty 
M. Humphrey, 152 pp. Parapsychology Laboratory, Duke Uni- 
versity, Durham, N. C., 1948. $2.50. 


It is not surprising that a Handbook of Tests in Parapsychology 
should come out of the Parapsychology Laboratory at Duke Uni- 
versity. Nowhere else have the experimental techniques been so 
thoroughly tested and so highly refined. And such a Handbook 
has long been needed to supplement the first manual in experimental 
parapsychuiogy brought out by Stuart and Pratt over a decade ago. 
As Dr. Rhine points out in his all too brief Foreword, the earlier 
manual “was frankly written first and foremost for the lay in- 
vestigator; there were at that time almost no others for whom to 
write such a book.” Dr. Humphrey’s Handbook is directed to a 
reading audience consisting largely of specialists, that is, scien- 
tifically trained research workers; on the other hand, it is bound to 
have great value also for the layman who wishes to pursue, on his 
own, more objective and better controlled situations for the in- 
vestigation of psi. 

Dr. Humphrey has made a great contribution to the field of 
parapsychology by this innocent-looking work. It does more than 
tell the reader how to conduct experiments in parapsychology. What 
it does best of all is to impress the reader, even the well-read student 
of parapsychology, how far the experimental aspects of psychical 
research have progressed since Rhine’s earliest works almost twenty 
years ago. The care with which the objective and subjective con- 
ditions surrounding the experimental situation are considered, the 
attention paid to the materials, the careful recording and treatment 
of the results, and the refinement of techniques for interpreting the 
data are all parts of the need to make the results of experiments 
in parapsychology unimpeachable, and they may become so, if 
the precautions are adhered to, as outlined by Dr. Humphrey. 


Dr. Humphrey has a flair for making simple and understandable, 
complicated methods and concepts. She never suggests a technique 
or precaution without telling the rationale behind it, without telling 
the reader “what the score is.” As a teaching device, this Hand- 
book could serve as a model for other areas of experimental science. 
Appropriately at the end of specific sections, Dr. Humphrey re- 
capitulates what was said in earlier sections and summarizes the 
precautions mentioned, in context, in earlier chapters. Little is left 
to the imagination of the reader, and this is good. The book is well 
illustrated with drawings, tables, and photographs. There is a 
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short Bibliography and an exceedingly good Index. For the lay 
reader certain chapters may very well be omitted, such as those 
dealing with statistical methods for evaluating the results. 

keeping in mind the teaching purpose of a Handbook, Dr. 
Humphrey begins with a simple division of the book into three parts. 
Part I deais with tests of ESP beginning with clairvoyance and 
including precognition and pure telepathy. Of course, most of these 
tests use the ESP cards, although one chapter is devoted to tests 
with drawings. Obviously other materials may be used in this area, 
for example, standard playing cards. Part II deals with tests in 
PIX and are largely tests with dice. 

Part [il does not deal with the tests themselves. It contains a 
discussion of some personality factors in the experimenter and the 
subject, and some discussion of old and new problems in designing 
and executing experiments in ESP and PK. 

One of the difficulties in reading this book is also one of its 
values. There is a great deal of “alphabet soup” throughout the 
handbook ; that is, the usual Parapsychology Laboratory and Journal 
of Parapsychology abbreviations, such as BT, DT, OM, BM, STM, 
PT, and just ordinary GESP, are used throughout. Unlike the 
terse definitions found at the end of each issue of the Journal of 
Parapsychology, in this Handbook Dr. Humphrey, in lucid, simple 
fashion, makes quite clear to the reader what these symbols mean. 

This reviewer found so much of value in this outstanding con- 
tribution to parapsychological literature that he would be loath to 
mar the impression the reader of this review might have of the 
book by any negative criticism. He feels, nevertheless, compelled 
to take exception to one statement regarding PK which reflects, 
unfortunately, the long-standing bias concerning PK which has 
been held by the associates of the Parapsychology Laboratory. Dr. 
Humphrey couches the problem of PK in a context which interprets 
PK experiments as “the investigation of the direct action of the 
mind over matter by modern scientific means — by experiment.” 
This reviewer, for one, does not feel obliged to accept the mind- 
matter distinction, and the dualistic philosophical implications in- 
herent in such a statement. The question of the existence of PK is 
not enhanced by the presupposition of an interpretive hypothesis. 
One may investigate PK and search its limits without predetermin- 
ing what its essential nature is. There is nothing contradictory in 
investigating PK without accepting in advance a mind-matter theory. 

The Handbook of Tests in Parapsychology belongs in the library 
of everyone interested in psychical research. 


EMANUEL K. SCHWARTZ 
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“FORECASTS AND PRECOGNITION.” By Rev. C. Drayton 
Thomas, Proceedings S.P.R., Vol. XLVIII, July, 1948, pp. 306- 
329. 


An article under the above title appeared in the July, 1948 Pro- 
ceedings of the Society for Psychical Research. It is so remarkable 
in its content that it deserves being called to the attention of the 
members of the American Society. The Reverend C. Drayton Thomas 
needs no introduction to most of us, who are familiar with his book, 
Some New Evidence for Human Survival, which presented his 
famous newspaper and book tests. About three years ago the present 
reviewer gave an extended summary in this JOURNAL of the purported 
communications which Mr. Thomas received from Sir Oliver Lodge 
through the widely-known medium, Mrs. Osborne Leonard. Ap- 
parently, it takes a special talent to be a good sitter, as it does to be 
a good medium. Mr. Thomas certainly qualifies as a particularly 
good sitter, as the extent and the quality of his records demonstrate. 


“Forecasts and Precognition” reports a series of predictions made 
in sittings with Mrs. Leonard which were held during the war years, 
1939-1945. Mr. Thomas classifies this material under the following 
six headings: 


1. Forecasts based on plans perceived in human minds, or on cir- 
cumstances unknown to the recipients. 
Forecasts based on plans perceived in human minds, to which 
communicators add plans of their own and carry out the combined 
plan by influencing human action. 
Forecasts made by communicators for the carrying out of which 
they request human cooperation. 
Forecasts made by communicators based on plans made by them- 
selves. 
A further class of forecasts may be in the nature of experiments 
which discarnate intelligences undertake for purposes of their own. 
6. Pure precognition. 


Since the article contains some twenty-three closely printed pages, 
it would be impossible to cover the entire discussion in a review of 
this scope. Instead, all but one of the group headings will be allowed 
to stand without further comment, and this review will concentrate 
on the last section, “Pure precognition.” 


Under this heading, Mr. Thomas cites two utterly different in- 
stances. The first is “The Eastwood Sisters.” During a sitting on 
December 17, 1943, a message was given by Feda (Mrs. Leonard’s 
control), purporting to be from his deceased sister, Etta, to inform 
him that “a visitor” was “coming to stay at his house.” This seemed 
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absurdly impossible at the time, and for these excellent reasons: “We 
had but recently resumed occupation after having closed the house 
for three years. Our two maids, both over sixty, were now exerting 
themselves to the utmost in cleaning the place from attic to cellar 
and although the task was far from ended they were both visibly 
weary and overworked. It was out of the question to impose extra 
labour on them, such as a visitor would involve. Besides this, my 
wife was seriously ill, so ill indeed that it was necessary to obtain 
outside help in nursing her, and a Miss Eastwood came for this pur- 
pose each morning ... We were all living under pressure of exacting 
conditions. And so | regarded this announcement as nonsense.” 


In a dialogue with Feda on this prediction, Mr. Thomas said, “We 
are not thinking of having anyone and | doubt if anyone is thinking 
of coming.” But Feda replied that it would not be quite an ordinary 
Visitor; it would have something to do with Mrs. Thomas, someone 
coming back into the house, without much notice or perhaps no notice, 
that was connected with it before. And Feda shifted from “a visitor” 
to “they,” indicating that there would be more than one. It is no 
wonder that the sitter’s retort was “very unlikely.” 


Then followed a sequence of unlooked-for events, as a consequence 
of which Miss [Eastwood and her two sisters stayed five nights in the 
home of the Thomases in Bromley. This is what happened, the “chain 
of events”: On January 2nd, following the December 17th sitting, 
German airmen dropped two bombs near the town center of Bromley. 
The bombs were the delayed-action type. Accordingly, the neighboring 
residents, among them Miss Eastwood and her two sisters, were 
moved from their homes by the fire wardens to stay in a public shelter 
until such time as the bombs were rendered harmless. 


Since one of the Eastwood sisters was in daily attendance on Mrs. 
Thomas, she told the housemaid the next morning of the cold and 
misery of spending the night in the shelter, and the bleak prospect of 
being housed there for a probable five nights. The housemaid re- 
peated the story to Mr. Thomas and suggested that it would be a 
kindness to offer the three sisters the use of the spare rooms. The 
cook agreed with the housemaid that they would not mind the extra 
work. Accordingly, the Eastwood sisters were invited to stay for such 
time as was necessary until they would be permitted to return to their 
own home. They accepted the invitation and remained with the 
Thomases for five nights. Incidentally, one of the sisters had been 
Mrs. Thomas’ dressmaker for thirty years and had spent two of her 
summer holidays at the house. And so it happened that sixteen days 
after the sitting with Mrs. Leonard, this “very unlikely” prediction 
was fulfilled in every detail. 
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Mr. Thomas says this Eastwood forecast “may serve to illustrate 


that class of precognitions which, up to the present, has defied the 
human intellect to explain it.” 


During the entire war period, Mr. Thomas had received occasional 
predictions about military operations; the most important of these 
concerned the victory at E] Alamein. On June 30, 1942, Feda told 
Mr. Thomas, “Your father feels sure that something very, very im- 
portant comes in October. He keeps writing 28th, and 29th, October, 
and turning something over then.” At another Leonard sitting, on 
August 26, 1942, the Reverend A. F. Webling received a message, 
“something about October 28th and 29th; something to do with the 
war. And | feel it is a turning point of a very, very vital kind, very 
outstanding. I seldom get anything like that. It is as if a little door 
opens and something pops out, almost as if it were thrown out, say- 
ing, ‘Take that.’ This date came and my own mind has to interpret 
it. And I interpret it as having a very grave bearing on the war 
which will prove to our advantage.’ Both these forecasts were filed 
with Mr. H. F. Saltmarsh at the time for future reference. On Mr. 
Saltmarsh’s death these were deposited with the S.P.R. “Thus 
there are witnesses that at a date four months before the event — and 


again two months before it — this crucial date of the end of October 
had been given.” 


As it happened, it was on October 23rd that General Montgomery 
inaugurated his offensive against Rommel, and won his decisive 
victory. This victory ‘was gained at the end of October and the first 
days of November. According to an official account, announced by 
the B.B.C., the actual turn of the tide began on October 30th.” By 
November 3rd, Rommel’s forces were in disorderly retreat. “Thus,” 
says Mr. Thomas, “‘we find that the date given by my father sixteen 
weeks before the event was repeated by another communicator a 
clear nine weeks before the striking fulfilment on October 30th.” 


In his concluding discussion, Mr. Thomas says that of these fore- 
casts, the least difficult to understand are those related to human 
plans already existing in some person’s mind. A second type seems 
to depend on the ability of agents in the Beyond to use and perhaps 
to modify our human plans, adapting them to plans of their own. 
Thirdly, human cooperation is sometimes requested in psychic sit- 
tings. ‘“A fourth class, somewhat similar to the second, differs from 
it in that the original plan, which forms the groundwork, was not 
man’s but one devised in the Beyond.” In such forecasts of the future, 
Mr. Thomas concludes, “we have a body of evidence for the existence 
of intelligent action in minds other than those of earth.” 


As to the matter of time-predictions, which are so seldom ac- 
curate in these prophetic messages, Mr. Thomas quotes one com- 
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municator as saying, “I myself have often thought that your next 
week is sometimes our today ... I am frequently uncertain whether 
a thing happened to you yesterday, or whether it is to happen to- 
morrow.’ The majority of men “accept Time,” Mr. Thomas says, 
with no suspicion of the mystery that word implies in the light of 
these instances of precognition. 

It is interesting to see in the S.P.R. Proceedings an important 
article of this type in which the writer is as sure of the identity of his 
communicators as if they were friends and relatives merely telephon- 
ing from the other side of town. He has no wabbling mind on the 
subject of survival. 

Finally, it must be said again that it is difficult, nay impossible, 
to do justice in a brief review to a discussion as long and as packed 
with illustrative material as this one. It calls for thoughtful reading 
throughout. But the main conclusion seems to be this: in these sit- 
tings Mr. Thomas has obtained evidences of “Forecasts and Pre- 
cognition” which are impossible to account for on any normal grounds. 





HISTORY OF THE SOCIETY 


The First American Society for Psychical Research was formed in 1885, 
in consequence of a visit by Sir W. F. Barrett to this country, and Prof. Simon 
Newcomb became its President. In 1887 the Society invited a man of signal 
ability, Richard Hodgson, A.M., LL.D., sometime Lecturer in the University 
of Cambridge, to become its Executive Secretary, and he accepted. 


This organization later became a branch of the English Society under the 
very able guidance of Dr. Hodgson until his death in 1905. The American 
Societ:” for Psychical Research was then re-established with James H. Hyslop, 
Ph.D., formerly Professor of Logic and Ethics in Columbia University, as its 
Secretary and Director. 


THE ENDOWMENT 


The American Society for Psychical Research, Inc., was originally incor- 
porated under the Laws of New York in 1904 under the name of American 
Institute for Scientific Research, for the purpose of carrying on and endowing 
investigation in the fields of psychical research and psycho-therapeutics. It 
is supported by contributions from its members and a small endowment fund. 
The income of the Society pays only for the publications and office ex- 
penses, but does not enable the Society to carry on its scientific investigations. 
A much greater fund is required before this work can be carried forward with 
the initiative and energy which its importance deserves. 


The endowment funds are dedicated strictly to the uses set forth in the 
deed of gift and are under control of the Board of Trustees, the character and 
qualifications of whom are safeguarded, as with other scientific institutions. 


Moneys and property dedicated by will or gift to the purposes of the 
American Society for Psychical Research, Inc., whether to the uses of 
psychical research or psycho-therapeutics, are earnestly solicited. The form 
which such dedication should take when made by will is indicated in the 
following : 


“I give, devise and bequeath to the American Society for Psychical 
Research, Inc., a corporation organized under the laws of the State of New 
York, the sum of dollars (or if the bequest is real estate, or 
other specific items of property, these should be sufficiently described for 
identification), in trust for the corporate purposes of said Society.” 
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